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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
[Continued from page 83.] 


8 mo. 18,1785. Sing praises to the Lord. I had 
this day to admire his great goodness. O my soul, 
dwell low before the high and holy One, from 
whose eye not any thing can be hid, Whata 
mistaken notion it is in poor mortals to rest 
satisfied if they can conceal their faults from one 
another, and not appear uneasy to commit gross 
things in the sight of heaven! Oh! how great 
folly for man to think he will escape the righte- 
ous judgment of God! to which he will surely 
be brought for every secret fault: for his Maker 
will be his judge, and he will take vengeance on 
his adversaries; he will cause them to tremble 
when he arises to make his mighty power known. 
Who shall dwell with devouring fire and ever- 
lasting burnings? None surely, but those whose 
hearts are upright before the Lord. Oh! that I 
may be one of this number, is what I am deeply 
concerned for. Thou knowest, O Father, the 
uprightness and integrity of my heart. It is 
naked and bare before thee, thou King of saints. 
Oh! spare me not, if there be any thing re- 
maining in me unsubjected to thy holy will. 
Wash me, I pray thee, from all iniquity, and 
purge me from all sin. 

19th. Surely it is a great thing to have our 
conversation in heaven! Whilst we are here 
tossed about ‘as from wave to wave, what need 
there is of an holy watch over every part of our 
conduct! The enemy of all good seems busy in 
drawing away the mind, and diverting it from 
its proper business. I never spend the day with 
more solid peace and satisfaction, than when I 
rise thoughtful and continue under a humbling 
sense of Truth. Here something fresh and 
green is felt springing up, and the mind is pre- 
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served clean and sweet. Is it not more reason- 
able to believe, while this is the case, that our 
thoughts and conversation will be upon heavenly 
objects, or in heaven? And although this may 
be and is hard for men of corrupt minds to un- 
derstand, or come at, yet there are those livingly 
exercised minds who know it is attainable. 
Blessed forever be the name of the Lord, for 
his great condescension, in favoring his poor un- 
worthy creature man with a living holy principle 
of light and of life in himself; and by carefully 
observing and following this light, he is directed 
in the way to holiness and purity, without which 
no man shall see the Lord. 

22nd. Rather poorly ; spent most of the day 
in retirement and reading. A time of renewed 
favor. Well might the highly favored Paul say, 
he delighted in the law of God after the inward 
man; having happily experienced that by it he 
was set free from the law of sin and death. 
What an advantage arises by retreating a little 
from the many noises of the world, endeavoring 
to have the mind gathered into stillness,—wait- 
ing to hear the gracious words that proceed from 
the Saviour’s lips! Here Christ converses with 
the soul ; here he strengthens and confirms it in 
the way of life and peace, and gives it courage 
to goon boldly; here he whets and sharpens 
our love and zeal. What a favor it is, O miy 
soul, that thy greatest good calls thee aside, as 
the disciples were taken aside when the deep 
mysteries of the gospel were explained to them. 
Oh ! that thou mayst endeavor to hold thyself in 
readiness, so that,when he calls for thee, thou 
mayst arise and go with him, though it may be 
as into the desert. 

Seventh-day. The affairs of this life had too 
much place in my mind this morning. I en- 
deavored to keep them down, but for some time 
found it difficult; yet through holy help the 
victory was at length obtained. How much 
easier it is to go through the business of the day 
when the mind is kept above it, than when it is 
suffered to crowd in! and when this is the case, 
how it unfits for Divine meditation and heavenly 
contemplation. My cries are tothee, O Father, 
for help, that I may be kept in a frame of mind 
fit to receive Divine impressions. 

12mo. 14th. Early this morning I was favored 
tofeel the incomes of the heavenly presence to the 
tendering of my spirit; but for want of keeping 
strictly on the watch, the weakness of human 
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nature gained a little ascendency ; yet discover- 
ing it in its early appearance, I was enabled to 
to keep it under foot. Monthly Meeting was 
largely attended ; at which we had the accepta- 
ble company and service of Deborah Basset from 
Jersey. Near the close, our friend Joseph West, 
who is a member of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
by its direction laid before us a concern which 
Friends had felt for the black people in this 
government, as also for the two Monthly Meet- 
ings of Friends, as nothing had ever been done 
by them in laying before the men in power the 
grievances of this long injured people. The 
subject spread weightily over the minds of many 
Friends, and some lively observations were made. 
Friends united in appointing a committee to lay 
the matter before Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, 
in order to unite (if way opened) in petitioning 
the Assembly on behalf of the poor black people. 

16th. Strong desires are raised at times, that 
I may be preserved steadfast through the various 
trials and changes of this life. I often feel 
jealous of myself, and afraid I shall fail of reach- 
ing the port of stability and peace ; yet at other 
times, I am favored to feel a epark of living 
faith, which animates and strengthens to press 
forward, endeavoring to forget those things that 
are behind, and to get nearer and nearer to the 
pure immortal spring of Divine life, which can 
alone keep all sweet and clean. I think I see 
clearly, at times, the excellency of being re- 
deemed from these lower enjoyments. But 
whilst we are in these tabernacles, we must take 
care of them, and provide for others under our 
care: and herein I see a snare of extending our 
prospects beyond true bounds. Ah! indeed were 
we bounded by Truth, as we ought, whata little 
would serve? The great matter appears to be, 
to keep the mind as much as possible out of and 
above those things which are to perish with the 
using. 

20th. Rather more hurry the forepart of the 
day than was pleasant; yet hope I was favored 
in a good degree to keep on the watch. In the 
afternoon, received information from the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings that Duck Creek Monthly 
Meeting had sent a petition to be approved in 
order to be laid before this government. On 
which our committee again met, and concluded 
that some of our number should attend Duck 
Creek Monthly Meeting next Seventh-day. 

24th. Attended the Monthly Meeting. After 
a weighty conference with Friends, a committee 
was appointed to unite with us in proceeding as 
Truth may direct. 

1 mo. 2d. Felt the reviving presence of Divine 
love to accompany my mind, and often breathed 
to the Holy One for preservation, and that my 
dwelling might be nearer and nearer to the pure 
immortal spring which alone can keep me clean. 


8rd. Had communion with the Beloved of 


souls. Well might one of old say, “ It is better 
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to be a dcor-keeper in the house of God, than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness.’”” Oh! that 
all men were partakers of that sweet peace, 
quietude and composure of mind that I some- 
times fee! ; surely they would value it above all 
outward treasure. O thou Fountain of life, thou 
enricher of thy saints, draw me nearer and nearer 
to thyself, that I may hear thy voice, for it is 
sweet, and behold thy countenance for it is al- 
together lovely. 

8th. The current of love that I often feel, I 
believe is opened by Him who is emphatically 
called Love. I trust he has kindled a holy 
flame of love in my heart, which length of time 
and distance of place cannot abate, while I keep 
my place and rank in righteousness. It is thus 
the children of the heavenly Father’s family are 
brought nearer and nearer together in spirit ; for 
this is the operation and this the effect of that 
holy cementing virtue of pure love. It is hum- 
blingly astonishing to contemplate the goodness 
of the holy, pure Being, who in the riches of his 
grace has made us heirs of so great salvation. 
And even whilst we are outwardly, as it were, 
tossed from post to pillar, we are at times favored 
with this sensation, supernatural to mere human 
conception, that God is in us and we are in him. 
Thus the prayer of Christ is verified in us, 
“That they all may be one; as thou Father art 
in me and I in thee, that they may be one in us,” 

. (To be continued.) 





WHENCE FLOWS TRUE HAPPINESS? 


Do we find it at the play-house ; or within the 
dancing hall? Is it sipped from the flowing cup, 
or comes it from the savory steam around the 
loaded board? No! This is but a temporary feed- 
ing of the lower nature of man, and if we in- 
dulge too freely the unnatural appetite and pas- 
sions, it is sure to leave its sting behind. Yet 
I would not speak to the total exclusion of phy- 
sical or social enjoyment, for God has given us 
a material as well as a spiritual existence to sus- 
tain us upon this earth. But would we enjoy 
true happiness? Then we must feed the spirit; 
we must lay down the earthly burden for a time, 
and loosen the soul from the chains that would 
bind it to earth, and allow it to arise to seek the 
affinity it bears to its Maker. Like attracts like, 
and as the freed bird seeks its native home, so 
do our inmost thoughts rise higher and higher; 
darkness gives way to light, the windows of 
heaven are opened, and every breeze wafts the 
sweet whisperings of consolation from guardian 
angels to our benighted minds. Oh, my friends 
allow me to say to you, that if you enter the 
inmost chambers of your soul, there is none 80 
dark but that you will soon begin to discern the 
outlines of truth as revealed by the Derry; and 
if you remain with the spirit, the spark that can 
never die—though it may fora time be smoul- 
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dered by surrounding circumstances—will be 
kindled into a pure and blessed light of holy life, 
sweeter to the wandering soul than the moun- 
tain stream that leaps from rock to rock in its 
God-gifted mission of mercy to the parched 
meadows of the valley below. 

The well-spring of true joy is not in mere 
thought, but gurgles up from deeds of kindness 
and charity to our fellow man. In every pliant 
twig and shapeless stone we may read an exam- 
pled sermon of harmonious unity linked through- 
out nature.— Germantown Telegraph. 












































It will be pleaded, that no substitute for 
war can be devised, which will insure to a 
nation a redress of wrongs. In reply we may 
ask, is it common for a nation to obtain a re- 
dress of wrongs by war? As to redress, do not 
the wars of nations resemble boxing at a tavern, 
when both the combatants receive a terrible 
bruising, then drink a mug of flip together and 
make peace ; each, however, bearing for a long 
time the marks of his folly and madness? A 
redress of wrongs by war is so uncommon, that 
unless revenge is redress, and multiplied injuries 
satisfaction, we should suppose that none but 
madmen would run the hazard. 

But if the eyes of the people could be opened 
in regard to the evils and delusions of war, would 
it not be easy to form a confederacy of nations, 
and organize a high court of equity, to decide 
national controversies? Why might not such a 
court be composed of some of the most eminent 
characters from each nation; and a compliance 
with the decision of the court be made a point of 
national honor, to prevent the effusion of blood, 
and to preserve the blessings of peace? Can 
any considerate person say, that the probability 
of obtaining right in such a court, would be Jess 
than by an appeal to arms ? When an individual 
appeals to a court of justice for the redress of 
wrongs, it is not always the case that he obtains 
his right. Still such an appeal is more honor- 
able, more safe, and more certain, as well as 
more benevolent, than for the individual to at- 
tempt to obtain a redress by his pistol or his 
sword. And are not the reasons for avoiding an 
appeal to the sword, for the redress of wrongs, 
always great in proportion to the calamities, 
which such an appeal must naturally involve ? 
If this be a fact, then there is infinitely greater 
reason why two nations should avoid an appeal 
to arms, than usually exists against a bloody 
combat between two contending individuals. 

Again it may be urged, that a spirit of for- 
bearance on the part of a national government, 
would operate as an invitation to repeated insult 
and aggression. 

But is this plea founded on facts and experi- 
ence? Does it accord with what is well known 
of human nature? Who are the persons in so- 
ciety that most frequently receive insult and 
abuse? Are they the meek, the benevolent, 
and the forbearing? Do these more com- 
monly have reason to complain, than persons of 
quick resentment, who are ready to fight on the 
least provocation ? 

There are two sects of professed Christians in 
this country, which, as sects, are peculiar in their 
opinions respecting the lawfulness of war, and 
the right of repelling injury by violence. These 
are the Quakers and the Shakers. They are re- 
markably pacific. Now we ask, does it appear 
from experience that their forbearing spirit 
brings on them a greater portion of injury and 





A SOLEMN REVIEW OF THE CUSTOM OF WAR. 
“ Shall the sword devour forever.” 
(Continued from page 92.) 


* * * * * * God has given encouragement, 
that under the reign of the Messiah there shall 
be such a time of peace, “ that nation shall not 
lift up a sword against nation, neither shall the 
learn war any more.”” Micah iv. 3. If this pre- 
diction shall ever be fulfilled, the present de- 
lusion in favor of war must be done away. How 
then are we to expect the way will be prepared 
for the accomplishment of the prediction? 
Probably this is not to be done by a miraculous 
agency, but by the blessing of God on the be- 
nevolent exertions of individuals to open the 
eyes of their fellow mortals, in respect to the 
evils and delusions of war, and the blessings of 
peace. ‘Those who shall be the instruments of 
producing so important a change in the views of 
men, will be in an eminent sense “ peace- 
makers,’’ and will be entitled to the appellation 
and privileges of “ the sons of God.” How much 
more glorious the achievements, to conquer the 
prejudices and delusions of men on this subject 
by kindness and reason, than to conquer the 
world by the edge of the sword! 

A plea in favor of the custom of war may 
be this—that war is an advantage to a na- 
tion, as it usually takes off many vicious and 
dangerous characters. But does not war make 
two such characters for every one it removes? 
Is it not in fact the greatest school of depravity, 
and the greatest source of mischievous and dan- 
gerous characters that ever existed among men ? 
Does not a state of war lower down the standard 
of morality in a nation, so that a vast portion of 
common vice is scarcely observed as evil? Let 
any one who was old enough to observe the 
state of morals prior to our revolution, ask him- 
self, what was the effect of that war on the 
morals of New England? 

Besides, is it not awful to think of sending 
vicious men beyond the means of reformation, 
and the hope of repentance! When they are 
sent into the army, what is this but consigning 
them to a state where they will rapidly fill up 
the measure of their iniquity, and become “ fitted 
to destruction !’ 
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insult than what is experienced by people of his enemy! Who, but a person deranged or de- 
other sects? Is not the reverse of this true in luded, would think it safe to rush into the pres- 
fact? There may, indeed, be some instances of ence of his Judge with his heart boiling with 
such gross depravity, as a person’s taking advan- enmity, and his brother’s blood dripping from 
tage of their pacific character, to do them injury, his hands! Yet in time of war, how much pains 








with the hope of impunity. But in general, it 


is taken to excite and maintain this blood thirsty 


is believed, their pacific principles and spirit disposition, as essential to success ! 


command the esteem even of the vicious, and| 


operate as a shield from insult and abuse. 


The profession of a soldier exposes him to 
sudden and untimely death, and at the same 


The question may be brought home to every| time burdens his heart, and renders him regard- 


society. How seldom do children of a mild, for-| less of his final account. 


When a person goes 


bearing temper experience insult or injury, com-|into the army, it is expected of him that he 


pared with the waspish, who will sting if touched? | will rise above the fear of death. 


In doing this 


The same inquiry may be made in respect to| he too commonly rises above the fear of God, 


persons of these opposite descriptions of every|and all serious concern for his soul. 


It is not 


age, and in every situation of life; and the re-| denied that some men sustain virtuous characters 


sult will be favorable to the point in question. 


amidst the contaminating vapors of a camp; and 


Should any deny the applicability of these ex-| some may be reformed by a sense of the dangers 
amples to national rulers, we have the pleasure| to which they are exposed ; but these are uncom- 
of being able to produce one example, which is} mon occurrences. 


undeniably applicable. 


The depravity occasioned by war, is not con- 


When William Penn took the government of| fined to the army. Every species of vice gains 


Pennsylvania, he distinetly avowed to the Indians 
his forbearing and pacific prineiples, and his 
benevolent wishes for uninterrupted peace with 
them. On these principles the government was 
administered, while it remained in the hands of 
the Quakers. What then was the effect? Did 
this pacific character in government invite ag- 
gression and insult? Let the answer be given 
in the language of the Edinburgh Review of the 
Life of William Penn. Speaking of the treaty 
made by Penn with the Indians, the Reviewer 
says :— 

“Such indeed was the spirit in which the 
negotiation was entered into, and the correspond- 
ing settlement conducted, that for the space of 
more than seventy years—and so long indeed as 
the Quakers retained the chief power in the 
government—the peace and amity which had been 
thus solemnly promised and concluded, never 
was violated ; and a large though solitary example 
afforded, of the facility with which they, who 
are really sincere and friendly in their views, 
may live in harmony with those who are sup- 
posed to be peculiarly fierce and faithless.” 

Shall then this “solitary” but successful “ex- 
ample” never be imitated? “Shall the sword 
devour forever ?”’ 

Some of the evils of war have already been 
mentioned, but the field is almost boundless. 
The demoralizing and depraving effects of war 
cannot be too seriously considered. We have 
heard much of the corrupting tendency of some 
of the rites and customs of the heathen; but 
what custom of the heathen nations had a 
greater effect in depraving the human character 
than the custom of war? What is that feeling 
usually call a war spirit, but a deleterious com- 
pound of enthusiastic ardor, ambition, malignity 
and revenge ? a compound, which as really en- 
dangers the soul of the possessor, as the dife of 


ground in a nationduring a war. And when a 
war is brought to a close, seldom perhaps, does 
a community return to its former standard of 
morals. In time of peace, vice and irreligion 
generally retain the ground they acquired by 
war. As every war augments the amount of 
national depravity, so it proportionably increases 
the dangers and miseries of society.* 

Among the evil effects of war, a wanton un- 
dervaluing of human life ought to be mentioned. 


* It has been suggested by a friend that there is an 
exception to this account—that Great Britain has been 
engaged in war the greater part of the time for a cen- 
tury, and that probably the moral and religious 
character of the nation has been improved during that 
period. 

Admitting the correctness of this statement, it 
amounts to no more than one exception from a general 
rule; and this one may be accounted for on the ground 
of singular facts. ; 

1. The Island of Great Britain has not been the seut 
of war for a long course of years. The wars of that 
nation have been carried on abroad; and their army 
and navy have had little intercourse with the popula- 
tion at home. This mode of warfare has tended to 
remove from their own country the corrupting influ- 
ence of military camps. Had their Island been the 
seat of war for eighty years out of a hundred, the 
effects would, in a great measure, have been reversed. 
But ; 

2. There have been, within twenty years, singular 
efforts in that nation, which have had a tendency to 
counteract the moral influence of war. Their Mis- 
sionary Societies, their Bible Societies, and a vast 
number of religious, moral, and charitable institutions, 
must have had a powerful and favorable influence on 
the character of the nation. By these, and not by wars, 
the moral state of the nation has been improved. 

After all, we are perhaps not very adequate judges 
of the present depravity of that nation. Their army 
and navy may still be considered in estimating the 
amount of national depravity, as well as of popula- 
tion. Let these return home, be disbanded, and mixed 
with the general mass of citizens ; what then would 
be the moral state of society in Great Britain ? 
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This effect may appear in various forms. When 
a war is declared for the redress of some wrong, 
in regard to property, if nothing but property be 
taken into consideration, the result is not com- 
monly better than spending five hundred dollars 
in a law suit to recover a debt of ten. But 
when we come to estimate human lives against 
dollars and cents, how are we confounded ! ‘All 
that a man hath will he give for his life.” Yet, 
by the custom of war, men are so deluded that 
aruler may give fifty or a hundred thousand 
lives, when only a trifling amount of property 
is in question, and when the probabilities are as 
ten to one against him, that even that small 
amount will not be secured by the contest. It 
must, however, again be remarked, that war 
makers do not usually give their on lives, but 
the lives of others. How often has a war been de- 
clared with the prospect that not less than 
50,000 lives must be sacrificed ; and while the 
chief agent in making the war would not have 
given his own life, to secure to his nation every 
thing that he claimed from the other? And are 
rulers to be upheld in thus gambling away the 
lives of others, while they are careful to secure 
theirown! If people in general could obtain 
just views of this species of gambling, rulers 
would not make offensive wars with impunity. 
How little do they consider the misery and 
wretchedness which they bring on those, for 
whom they should exercise the kindness and care 
of a father! Does it not appear that they re- 
gard‘the lives of soldiers as mere property, 
which they may sacrifice, or barter away at 
pleasure? War is in truth the most dreadful 
species of gambling. Rulers are the gamblers 
The lives and property of their subjects are the 
things they put to hazard in the game; and he 
that is most successful in doing mischief, is con- 
sidered as the best gamester. 

If by the custom of war rulers learn to under- 
value the lives of their own subjects, how much 
more do they undervalue the lives of their ene- 
mies! As they learn to hear of the loss of five 
hundred or a thousand of their own men, with 
perhaps less feeling than they would hear of the 
death of a favorite horse or dog; so they learn to 
hear of the death of thousands after thousands 
on the side of the enemy, with joy and exulta- 
tion. If their own men have succeeded in taking 
an unimportant fortress, or a frigate, with the 
loss of fifty lives on their own side, and fifty-one 
on the other, this is a matter of joy and triumph. 
This time they have got the game. But alas! at 
what expense to others! This expense, however, 
does not interrupt the joy of war makers. They 
leave it to the wounded and the friends of the 
dead to feel and to mourn. 

_ This dreadful depravity of feeling is not con- 
fined to rulers in time of war. The army be- 
comes abandoned to such depravity. They learn 
to undervalue not only the lives of their enemies, 


but even their own; and will often wantonly 
rush into the arms of death, for the sake of mili- 
tary glory. And more or less of the same want 
of feeling, and the same undervaluing of human 
life, extends through the nation, in proportion to 
the frequency of battles, and the duration of war. 

If any thing be done by the army of one na- 
tion, which is deemed by the other as contrary 
to the modern usag2s in war, how soon do we 
hear the exclamations of Goths and Vandals! 
Yet what are Christians at war, better than those 
barbarous tribes? an] what is the war spirit in 
them, better than the spirit of Goths and Van- 
dals? When the war spirit is excited, it is not 
always to be circumscribed in its operations, by 
the refinements of civilization. It is at best a 
bloody and desolating spirit. 

What is our boast of civilization, or Christiani- 
zation, while we tolerate as popular and justifia- 
ble the most horrid custom which ever resulted 
from human wickedness. Should a period arrive 
when the nations “shall learn war no more ;” 
what will posterity think of our claims, as Chris- 
tians and civilized men? The custom of sacri- 
ficing men by war may appear to them as the 
blackest of all heathen superstitions. Its present 
popularity may appear as wonderful to ages to 
come, as the past popularity of any ancient cus- 
tom now does to us. What! they may exclaim, 
could these be Christians, who would sacrifice 
men by thousands to a point of honor, falsely 
so called ; or to obtain a redress of a trifling 
wrong in regard to property! If such were the 
customs of Christians, what were they better 
than the heathens of their own time? 

Perhaps some apologist may rise up in that 
day, and plead, that it appears from the history 
of our times, that it was supposed necessary to 
the safety of a nation that its government should 
be quick to assume a warlike tone and attitude 
upon every infringement of their rights; that 
magnanimous forbearance was considered as 
pusillanimity, and that Christian meekness was 
thought intolerable in the character of a ruler. 

To this others may reply—Could these pro- 
fessed Christians imagine that their safety de- 
pended on displaying a spirit the reverse of 
their Master’s? Could they suppose such a 
temper best calculated to insure the protection 
of Him who held their destiny in his hands? 
Did they not know that wars were of a demor- 
alizing tendency, and that the greatest danger of 
a nation resulted from its corruption and de- 
pravity ? Did they not also know that a haughty 
spirit of resentment in one government, was very 
sure to provoke a similar spirit in another? that 
one war usually paved the way for a repetition of 
similar calamities by depraving each of the con- 
tending parties, and by fixing enmities and 
jealousies, which would be ready to break forth 
on the most frivolous occasions ? 


(To be continued.) 
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YOUTHFUL EMIGRANT—ELIZABETH HADDON. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


“A being breathing thoughtful breath; 

A traveller betwixt life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, forsight, strength and skill, 

A perfect woman, nobly plenned, 

To warn, to comfort and command: 

And yet a spirit, still and bright, 

With something of an angel light.” 
WORDSWORTH. 


The latter part of the seventeenth century 
saw rapid accessions to the Society of Friends, 
called Quakers. The strong humility, the in- 
dwelling life, which then characterized that 
peculiar sect, attracted large numbers, even of 
the wealthy, to its unworldly doctrines. Among 
these were John Haddon and his wife, Elizabeth, 


London. Like William Penn, and other pro- 
selytes from the higher classes, they encountered 
much ridicule and opposition from relatives, and 
the grossest misrepresentations from the public. 
But this, as usual, only made the unpopular 
faith more dear to those who had embraced it 
for conscience sake. 

The three daughters of John Haddon received 
the best education then bestowed on gentle- 
women, with the exception of ornamental accom- 
plishments. The spinnet and mandolin, on 
which their mother had played with considera- 
ble skill, were, of course, banished ; and her gay 
embroidery was burned, lest it should tempt 
others to a like expenditure of time. The house 
was amply furnished, but with the simplest pat- 
terns and the plainest colors. An atmosphere 
of kindness pervaded the whole establishment, 
from father and mother down to the little errand 
boy; a spirit of perfect gentleness, unbroken 
by any freaks of temper or outbursts of glee ; as 
mild and placid as perpetual moonlight. 

The children, in their daily habits, reflected 
an image of home, as children always do. They 
were quiet, demure, and orderly, with a touch 
of quaintness in dress and behaviour. Their 
playthings were so well preserved, that they 
might pass in good condition to the third gene- 
ration ; no dogs ears were turned in their books, 
and the moment they came from school, they 
carefully covered their little plain bonnets from 
dust and flies. To these subduing influences 
was added the early consciousness of being 
pointed at as peculiar, or having a cross to bear, 
a sacred cause to sustain. 

Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, was by nature 
strong, earnest, and energetic, with warm affec- 
tions, uncommon powers of intellect, and a live- 
ly imagination. The exactly equal pressure on 
all sides, in strict Quaker families, is apt to pro- 
duce too much uniformity of character ; as the 
equal pressure of air makes one globule of shot 
just like another. But in this rich young soil, 





the full stream, which under other circumstances 
might have overleaped safe barriers, being geut- 
ly hemmed in by high banks, quietly made for 
itself a deeper and wider channel, and flowed on 
in all its fulness. Her countenance, in some 
measure, indicated this. Her large, clear, blue 
eyes looked out, honest and friendly into the 
world, and there was an earnest seriousness 
about her mouth, very unusual in childhood. 
She was not handsome ; but there was something 
extremely pleasing in her fresh, healthy com- 
plexion, her bright, intelligent expression, and 
her firm, elastic motions. 

She was early remarked by all her acquaint- 
ances as a very peculiar child. In her usual 
proceedings, her remarks, and even in her play, 
there was a certain individuality. It was evident 


| that she never intended to do any thing strange. 
well-educated and genteel people, in the city of | 


She was original, merely because she uncon- 
sciously acted out her own noble nature in her 
own free and quiet way. It was a spontaneous im- 
pulse with her, to relieve all manner of distress. 
One day she brought home a little half-blind 
kitten in her bosom, which her gentle eloquence 
rescued from two cruel boys that had cut off a 
portion of its ears. At another time she asked 
to have a large cake baked for her, because she 
wanted to invite some little girls. All her small 
funds were expended for oranges and candy on 
this occasion. When the time arrived, her fa- 
ther and mother were much surprised to see her 
lead in six little ragged beggars. They were, 
however, too sincerely humble and religious to 
express any surprise. They treated the forlorn 
little ones very tenderly, and freely granted their 
daughters’ request to give them some of her 
books and playthings at parting. When they 
had gone, the good mother quietly said, ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth, why didst thou invite strangers instead of 
thy schoolmates ?” 

There was a heavenly expression in her eye, 
as she looked up earnestly and answered, 
“‘ Mother, I wanted to invite chem, they looked 
so poor.” 

The judicious parents made no circumstance 
of it, lest it should create a diseased love of being 
praised for kindness. But they gave each other 
an expressive glance, and their eyes filled with 
tears ; for this simple and natural action of their 
child seemed to them full of Christian beauty. 

Under such an education, all good principles 
and genial impulses grew freely, and took vigor- 
our root; but the only opening for her active 
imagination to spread its wings, was in the mar- 
vellous accounts she heard of America and the 
Indians. When she was five or six years old, 
William Penn visited her father’s house, and 
described some of his adventures in the wilder- 
ness, and his interviews with red met. The 
intelligent child eagerly devoured every word, 
and kept drawing nearer and nearer till she laid 
her hand upon his knees and gazed up into his 
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face. Amused by her intense curiosity, the 
good man took her on his lap, and told her how 
the squaws made baskets and embroidered moc- 
casins; how they called a baby pappoos, and 
put him in a birch-bark cradle which they swung 
on the boughs of trees. The little girl’s eyes 
sparkled as she inquired, “ Aud didst thou ever 
see a pappoos baby thyself? And hast thou got 
a moceasin-shoe ?” 

‘‘T have seen them myself, and I will send 
thee a moccasin,” he replied, ‘“‘ but thou mayst 
go to thy mother now, for I have other things 
to speak of.” 

That night the usually sedate child seampered 
across the bed-room with but one sleeve of her 
night-gown on, and tossed up her shoe, shouting, 
““ Ho, ho! Friend Penn is going to send me an 
Indian moccasin | ! Mother, ain’t thee glad ? Han- 
nah, ain’t thee glad ?” 

This unwonted ebullition was not rebuked in 

words, but it soon subsided under the influence 
of unvarying calmness. 

From that time a new character was given to 
all her plays. Her doll was named Pocahontas, 
and she swung her kitten in a bit of leather and 

called it a pappoos. If she could find a green 

bough she stuck it into the ground for a tree, 

placed an earthen image under it for William 
Penn, and sticks with feathers on them for In- 
dian chiefs ; then, with amusing gravity of man- 
ner, she would unfold a bit of newspaper and 
read what she called Friend Penn’s treaty with 
the red men. Her sisters, who were of a far 
less adventurous spirit, often said, ‘‘ Why can’t 
thee play keep school or go to see grandfather ?” 

But Elizabeth would answer, “ No; let us 
play that we all go settle in America. Well, 
now suppose we are in the woods, with great, 
great big trees all around us, and squirrels run- 
ning up vand down, and wolves growling.” 

“Oh, I don’t like wolves,’ said little Han- 
nah; “they will bite thee. Father says they | 
will bite.” 

“T shouldn’t be afraid,’ replied the elder 
sister ; ‘‘I would run into the house and shut 
the door when they came near enough fur me 
to see their eyes: Llere are plenty of sticks; 
let us build a house—a wigwam I mean. Qh, 
dear me, how I should love to go to America. 
There must be such grand great woods to run 
about in; and I should love to swing the little 
pappooses in the trees.” 

(To be continued ) 








ANCIENT PRECEPTS. 


Study to know thyself; and if thou shalt know 
thyself, thou wilt be much better and praise- 
worthy, than if without that knowledge thou 
shouldegt understand the course of the stars, 
the virtues of herbs, the characters of men, the 
nature of animals, and mightest have the know- 
ledge of all things terrestrial and celestial. | 


. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
No. 5 
A COMMENTARY ON THE DISCIPLINE RELATING 
TO MARRIAGES. 


“ The Society of Friends have ever regarded 
the marriage contract as one of a religious na- 
ture.’ This is spoken of the contract, and not 
of any form or ceremonial by which it may be 
accomplished ; and so regarding it, they have 
endeavored by the advice solemnly given, and by 
the deliberation required by the discipline, to 
induce a seeking for and dependence on Divine 
wisdom for direction herein, “To wait humbly 
upon the Lord for his counsel and direction, 
previously to making any procedure in this im- 
portant concern.’’ The momentous influence 
which a convection of marriage may be expected 
to have, not only upon the domestic happiness 
of the individuals, but upon their moral and 
religious character and standing, is a considera- 
tion which has induced the Society to throw 
around it guards and restrictions of a peculiar 
kind. Among these is one, which, as it has 
been variously understood, may require to be 
elucidated. 

The paragraph on page 52 (new edition) ap- 
pears to relate to such marriages as take place 
between parties, one of whom is a member and 
the other not a member of our Society. It ap- 
pears to have been the intention of the Society 
to discourage such connections; for certainly 
where such a connection takes place, there is 
some ground for apprehending that the attach- 
meut of the member to the Society may have 
become weakened, and a liability has been in- 
curred of a progressive alienation from is prin- 
ciples and order. 

l¢ often proves an important crisis, a turnin 
point, in the religious course of the individual ; 
it is, therefore, but reasonable that the question 
should now be seriously put, whether the party 
is desirous of retaining a right of membership. 
This inquiry the discipline requires to be made, 
and if answered affirmatively, “ and it should ap- 
pear” “that no immoral conduct, nor breach of 
our testimonies has taken place in the accom- 
plishment of said marriage, then Monthly Meet- 
ings may be at liberty to retain such member 
without requiring a written acknowledgment.” 
The words here used “ may be at liberty’ 
certainly not imperative, they admit of being con- 
strued as to give Monthly Meetings the right to 
require a written acknowledgment, and the fur- 
ther right of disowning the party. This con- 
struction appears to be well founded, for although 
it seems that the orderly marriage of a member 
with one who is not a member does not of itself 
make the member an offender, yet there is in- 
volved in it subjects for grave consideration. 

The event, as has been observed, forms an 
important crisis in the life of a person forming 
such a connection, and may not improbably 
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prove the turning point in his or her social, | name of revivals, are of a like character, and 


. | 
moral, and religious career, the character of will result in the same manner. 


which may have already been partly developed. | We entertain no such narrow belief as to sup- 
The individual may indeed express a wish to | 


be retained, and yet it may be evident, that it is | PS? that the motions of Divine life are confined 
so slightly felt as to amount to cues indiffer- | to our mode of worship, or to our religious faith. 
ence; and upon the whole it may be apparent | We believe that God visits all minds with his 
that the party has entered upon a course such | holy Jight,—that he offers the means of salva- 
on to hold out no grounds for hope OF expecta | sion to all men, even in the most benighted re- 
tion of advantage to either Society or the indi- 

viduals in a further continuance of a connection | gions of the earth, and that “ times of refreshing 


between them. | from the presence of the Lord” are shed upon 
There is much reason for believing that in| gathered churches, or cities, or nations, accord- 
oD , ’ ’ 


many cases of this kind which rsh et ing to the good pleasure of Him who is infinite 
the result would have been better for the Society |. ~ . 
: ; ; : in wisdom, power, goodness and merey. 
if Monthly Meetings had carried out this con- »P a J 


struction of the discipline. R. | When the Spirit of God moves upon the face 
of the waters,—when his light springs forth, 
K RB LE N Dg’ I NT ELLI GENCER. and the mighty work of a new creation in the 
= S eee ” moral world is going forward through Divine 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 1, 1858. | power—all his faithful servants, though they 


-- - may be only witnesses, and not instruments in 
THe Retiaious Revivau.—It seems scnrecly the work, should rejoice, as of old, when “ he 
reasonable that a vast movement pervading the Jaid the foundations of the earth,” and “ the 


masses of society in our large cities, and gene-| morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
rally believed to be a revival of religion, should God shouted for joy.” 


remain unnoticed in the editorial columns of | But the question arises; Is the present move- 
paper mainly devoted to the cause of religion. | ment, called a “Religious Revival,” a work of 
We have not been uninterested in this move-| divine power in the souls of men? It appears 
ment, but hitherto have not felt prepared to sub- | to us, that in all such cases we should not hastily 
mit our views upon it. form our judgments ; but, exercising charity and 
good will to all, we should wait for the fruits, 
agreeably to the injunction of Divine Wisdom, 
‘Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 








We believe the sentiment generally prevails 
among Friends, that, in ordinary cases, those re- | 
ligious excitements called “ revivals,”’ have been | 
productive of little or no good. They have been 
initiated, too often, by human contrivance, car- 
ried forward by impassioned preaching and sing- 


In the present religious movement there are 
some features different from those that have been 
observed in ordinary revivals, and we trust that 
ing, and their effects being wrought, not by the | _the results may be the means of turning the at- 
power of the Holy Spirit, but by the transitory | tention of Christian professors to that which can 
influence of human passion, they do not bring | alone promote the cause of Truth and righteous- 
forth the enduring and precious fruits of the | | ness,—the spiritual and inward manifestation of 
spirit, which always accompany a work of God | Christ,—which is the Life of God in the soul of 
in the soul of man. In these cases, the declara- | 
tion of the Most High, through his prophet, has| The beginning of this ‘ Revival ”’ was differ- 
been exemplified : “ All ye that kindle a fire, | ent from most others that have taken place in our 
that compass yourselves about with sparks : walk day. 
in the light of your fire, and in the sparks that During a season of great commercial embar- 
ye have kindled. This shall ye have of mine} rassment and general depression, a few persons, 
hand ; ye shall lie down in sorrow.” in the busiest part of the city of New York, 

But it does not follow that because many of | turned aside from their business in the middle 
these spasmodic efforts have been transitory, and | of the day, and met together to spend an hour 
have weakened rather than strengthened the|in prayer. Feeling refreshed and strengthened 
bodies in which they were exhibited, therefore | by their devotions, they continued to meet daily, 
all movements in the religious world, bearing the |and others being attached to them, their num- 


| 


man. 
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bers continued to increase, until a large congre-|love. Many professors have yet to learn that the 
gation of devout worshippers was found in| life is more than meat, and the body than rai- 
regular attendance. ment. The outward forms or vestures which 
In other parts of the city, similar meetings in| men have thrown around religion, or the rituals 
the middle of the day were established and | by which they would sustain it, are of little im- 
attended by large congregations. The same | portance,—the i/fe,—the power,—is every thing; 
course was adopted in other cities, and attended | and where this is found in full vigor, it will in 
everywhere with wonderful success. Thus the due time work through, or throw off all the cum- 
Revival spread in all directions, taking hold upon brous ceremonies of human invention. 
many religious denominations, and extending to 


There is another aspect in which we greatly 
almost all classes. 


| desire to see a revival of genuine Christianity,— 
Now there is something remarkable in the cir- that is, in the support of what we call the testi- 
cumstance of many thousands withdrawing from | monies of Truth. An impartial reader of the 
the active business of life for an hour every day, | New Testament cannot fail to perceive that the 
and acknowledging their dependence upon the principles proclaimed in the sermon on the 
Supreme Being; andalthoughin some instances mount, were considered imperative on every be- 
the excitement may be unwholesome, it is to be liever. The disciple could not draw the sword 
hoped that in many others the result will be even in self-defence, without a reproof from his 
good. master; he could not take an oath of any kind, 
In many instances, laymen conduct the exer- he could not oppress his fellow man, nor deprive 
cises, in some places women address the congre- him of his just rights, he could not indulge in 
gation, and it is a noticeable fact that in most? luxurious living, nor was he allowed to give or 
silent prayer is recommended, and that the whole receive flattering titles. To abstain from these 
congregation engage in it. These opportunities evils, and to be found in the practice of every 
have been considered the most solemn part of Christian virtue, would afford a practical exhibi- 
the exercises. tion of genuine Christianity. These fruits of 
It appears to us, that these are very remarka- the spirit of Christ, will we trust, reecive the 
ble features of the “ Revival,’ and indicate a serious consideration of those who are concerned 
nearer approach to true spiritual worship in some in the present ‘‘ Revival,” for it was said by the 
of these prayer-meetings, than is usually found Divine Master, “ Herein is my Father glorified, 
in church worship. that ye bear much fruit, so shall ye be my dis- 
It has long been felt by some of the most ciples.” 
earnest and pious members of nearly all religious We earnestly desire that this subject may 
societies, that the great want of our day is lead to serious and salutary reflection on the part 
more spiritual-mindedness. The love of the of our own members. We have our part to per- 
world and the cares of life, have taken so deep a form in the great work of advancing Christian 
hold upon our citizens generally, and especially | Truth, and we believe this can best be done by 
upon men engaged in mercantile pursuits, that keeping our own ranks where Divine Providence 
they seem to have no time nor heart to devote has placed us. 
to that better inheritance which results from the | The Society of Friends has, for two hundred 
union of the soul with God. Any movement | years,and in former generations through obloquy 
that will rouse men to make an earnest effort to | and suffering, borne a noble testimony against 
overcome their sensual appetites and inordinate | war, slavery, oaths, intemperance and priestcraft, 
desires, must be regarded as a favorable change, | and in regard to these, may be considered as the 
and through the Divine blessing may accomplish 
great results. 


“— of the Christian host. 
ur fundamental doctrine of the Divine Light, 
There has long been, in all religious societies, | or the universal teaching of the Divine Spirit, 
too much reliance upon mere dogmas,—that is, |and our views on spiritual worship, have been, 
upon opinions held to be authoritative in the | and are advancing in the world, and although we 
church,—and too little experience of that living | cannot consistently join with other Christian 
faith which is the gift of God, and works by |Churchcs in their mode of worship, yet we re- 
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joice in every indication of progress, and would 
encourage them in every good word and work. 
We have had mid-week meetings established 
among us, almost from the rise of the Society. 
To keep up these meetings, our fathers turned 
aside from the bustle and the cares of business, 
to spend an hour or more in silent devotion, in 
listening to the exercise of gospel ministry, or in 
promoting the objects of Christian discipline. 
If thousands of business men can now find time 
and inclination to attend their prayer meetings 
in the middle of the day, and almost daily, 
cannot the same class among us, and indeed all 
our members, find time to attend our mid-week 
meetings ? We are persuaded a blessing would 
attend increased diligence, especially if we can 
leave the cares of business behind us, and devote 


our thoughts and our hearts to the solemn and 
interesting duty of worshipping God in spirit 
and in truth. 





Marriep, According to the order of the Society of 
Friends, on the 4th day, the 10th ult., at the resi- 
dence of Agnes Roberts, Samuget Hormes, of Salem 
Oo.,to Racuet, daughter of Agnes Roberts, of Bur- 
lington Co, N. J. 





Diep, In West Bradford, 21st of 1st mo., of bronchi- 
tis, in the 14th year of her age, HenrieTTA, daughter 
of Henry L. and Amy C. Pratt. 

, On the 17th of 3rd mo. last, at her residence, 
Kast Baltimore street, Baltimore, Mary Browy, a 
member of the Society of Friends. 

By the death of this beloved friend we have lost a 
living and practical example of piety, meekne:s and 
love. She was gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe, 
in the 89th year of her age; and though her long and 
useful life was beautifully adorned with that virtue 
and excellence which so fitly became the Christian 
character; yet her declining years were marked by 
pain and suflering from a cancerous affection, which 
terminated her life, thus reminding us that the fruit- 
bearing branches too must be purged that they may 
bring forth more fruit. 

She was of a cheerful and social disposition, and 
ever solicitous for the welfare and comfort of all, 
but her great characteristic trait was charity. This 
heavenly virtue was blended with all her intercourse 
with those around her. She bebeld human life con- 
tinually through this softening and benign medium, 
and though distrustful of her own goodness of heart, 
she was ever ready to apologise fur the faults and 
frailties of the absent, and the errors which she could 
not approve, she would at all times seek to extenuate. 

In her the poor, the destitute, and the afflicted have 
lost a faithful, sympathising and untiring friend. The 
love of a warm and affectionate heart was poured out 
in one broad stream to the human family every where. 
But she has passed away, and that narrow house which 
is appointed for all the living, encloses now the re- 
mains of all that was visible of the gentle, the loving, 
and the sweet spirited Aunty Brown. Yet her name 
is written in heaven, and memory calls back from the 
tomb the remembrance of her pure and spotless life, 
and she being dead yet speaketh. Bb. t. 

Fallston, 4th mo. 19th, 1858. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Respected friend, Wm. W. Moore,—I am not 
directly a subscriber to the Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, but have it regularly in my family, and 
feel much interest in reading its contents. I 
find a disposition on the part of some Friends to 
discuss or explain some portions of the Discipline, 
which I am pleased with. I would like to see 
the last paragraph but one, on the subject of 
marriages, explained. The laws of our State are 
different, perhaps, from any other, at all events 
from those of Pennsylvania. Some of our mem- 
bers have married without the approbation of the 
Monthly Meeting, and have put themselves to 
some trouble to get a man that was authorized 
to marry, that was not properly a hireliug min- 
ister. Some ministers in the Methodist Society 
are recognized by the State as properly author- 
ized to marry, and are paid for administering the 
marriage ceremony, as I suppose the Mayor of 
Philadelphia is, but not paid for preaching. 
Now what I want is, to have this matter so ex- 
plained that we can understand in what way 
Friends may get married without violating any 
of our testimonies. Some Friends think that if 
a man receives pay for marrying, it is all one 
thing whether he receives pay for preaching or 
not—it is Priesteraft. This seems to give rise 
to some difference in opinion. 

Some explanation through the Intelligencer 
will be satisfactory. W. C. 
New Hope, Md., 4th mo. 13th, 1858. 


LITTLE THINGS. 
LITTLE CARES. 
(Continued from page 94.) 
‘‘ Casting all your care upon Him, for he careth for 
ou.”——Pet. v. 7. 
‘Commit thy trifles unto God, for to him is nothing 
trivial. 
“ Thou art wise if thou beat off petty troubles, nor 
suffer their stinging to fret thee. 
‘Thrust not thine hand among the thorns, but with 
a leatbern glove.”—TZupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 
These fall much within a woman’s sphere of 
duty, and are of almost daily occurrence to her ; 
yet they are often of so trifling a nature, that 
one feels ashamed to mention them, or even to 
allow that they ave cares. I would make a dis- 
tinction between little cares and little annoy- 
ances; for the latter, if disregarded and cheer- 
fully borne, generally disappear; but our little 
cares cannot so easily be dismissed, and some- 
times arise so much from constitutional causes, 
that they require the exercise of religious princi- 
ple and trust, to keep them within due bounds. 
To all who feel the tendency to “ be anxious and 
careful about many things’—who have a Mar- 
tha’s spirit—the gentle rebuke of our Saviour 
may still be applied; for does not an earnest 
heed to the one thing needful, make all little 


earthly cares take their subordinate place in our . 
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esteem’ But what 1 would wish to impress 
upon my reader’s mind is, that we are warranted, 
I think, by the word of God, to carry all our 
cares, however trifling, to Him, to cast all our 
burdens, however small, on Him who has gra- 
ciously promised to sustain us if wedoso. Our 
great cares must often seem small in the eyes of 
Him who “ taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing ;” and our small cares will not be beneath 
the notice of Him, by whom the “ very hairs of 
our head are all numbered.” 

Along with this, L think that a methodical 
distribution of time, letting each duty and occu- 
pation have its appointed time to be attended to, 
does much to keep down that absent, anxious 
spirit which little cares are so apt to produce. 
We cannot well seek for sympathy from others 
as a resource, for sometimes these trifling cares 
would annoy those we wish to please; sometimes 
we feel that they would not be cares at all, ex- 
cept to ourselves ; but by resolutely doing each 
duty as its time occurs, by resolving that, except 
when uecessary, we will not let our minds dwell 
on them, (for truly “ sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof,” and by trustfully committing our 
way unto God, we may relieve our minds of many 
of our little cares, and in some cases get quit of 
them altogether. I allude chiefly to such as are 
almost inseparable from women’s duties,—the 
charge of servants, and the care of children or 
of the sick ; and I would also include those cares 
which may exist chiefly in our own over-anxious 
and nervous temperaments. But there is a class 
of little annoyances, if I may so call them, which 
I would dispose of in a different way ; I mean 
such as we make for ourselves by a fretful or 
fastidious spirit. There are some who make 
such a fuss about trifles, tormenting themselves 
and worrying others by a perpetual fault-finding 
and discontent, that all pleasure is spoiled by 
their presence, and every trifling evil magnified 
toa mountain. It is a good rule in little things, 
as well as great, that “what can’t be cured, 
should be endured,” and endured cheerfully. I 
am not advocating slovenly and careless endur- 
ance of little annoyances that may be remedied. 
Let them be set right by all means, and the more 
quietly, as well as quickly, the better; but I 
have observed persons who took such things 
easily enough, most ludicrously discomposed ‘by 
trifles neither they nor any one else could reme- 
dy, and which should have been overlooked with 
a smile, if noticed at all. I remember hearing 
of one lady who professed great love for the 
country, and summer after summer left town 
and established herself in country quarters. It 
was remarked, however, by her friends, that she 
never went twice to the same place, and that 
though at first her praises of new quarters were 
enthusiastic, yet when she returned to town she 
had always some reason against returning to that 
place. Never did any one seem to be so unfor- 
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tunate in smoky chimneys, disagreeable neigh- 
bors, and disobliging landladies, till at last it 
was shrewdly suspected the fault lay in the lady 
herself. One summer, however, a perfect place 
was found ; months went on, and no fault seemed 
to be discovered, and it was hoped that now the 
fastidious lady was pleased, and that her search 
for country quarters was at an end. But what 
was the amazement and amusement of her friends 
to find her, when winter brought her back to 
town, as determined as usual not to return to her 
little paradise of the preceding summer. What 
could be the reason? Simply because a pea-hen 
used to come sometimes to the garden-wall, and 
make such a noise! There are many people, I 
fear, who find pea-hens everywhere. 

I used to think the catalogue of woes in that 
amusing book, “ The Miseries of Human Life,” 
never could be the subject of aught but laugh- 
ter; but there are many Mr. and Mrs. Testies, 
too, in the world, who groan in good earnest 
over such little cares. It is really ludicrous to 
hear the gravity with which some people will 
allude to the fact of the road being dusty, even 
alleging that as a reason for not going a walk ; 
others are as much afraid of a shower ; others of 
sunshine ; some are terrified at the idea of being 
overheated, while others tremble at the notion of 
taking cold. There is no end to these idle fan- 
cies and fears; if laughed at, they think you 
unfeeling ; if sympathized with, they multiply 
and increase. Let us all beware of making much 
of little annoyances ; let us learn to laugh at 
them, remembering how very annoying such 
freaks are to others, as well as inconvenient to 
ourselves. A cheerful spirit, that will not see 
or be put about by trifles, soon ceases to feel 
them; while to those who seem to find a per- 
verse pleasure in dwelling on and being daunted 
by them, these little discomforts will actually 
become real cares, and will eat out half the com- 
fort of their lives. 

Southey remarks, in one of his letters, that 
‘there is a pleasure in extracting matter of jest 
from discomfort and bodily pain.” It is cer- 
tainly a pleasure few indulge in; but he is right 
when he adds, “ that it is a wholesome habit 
when it extends no further, but a deadly one if 
it be encouraged when the heart is sore.” 


LITTLE PLEASURES. 


“ Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.”—1 Tim. 
vi. 17. 

“ Thou art wise and shall find comfort, if thou study 
thy pleasures in trifles. For slender joys, often re- 
peated, fall as sunshine on the heart.”—Proverbdial 
Philosophy. 

“Happiness is made up of small pleasures, and 
domestic peace is the column which these light trace- 
ries grace and adorn. 

“ Every thing which busies the mind innocently, and 
gilds the domestic scene, is worthy of attention. Life, 
happy life, is made up of small pleasures ; and we may 
plant here a sbrub, and there a flower, and water them 
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innocently, and cultivate them profitably.”—Shades of | lives are spent in cities and amidst the works of 


Character. 


I could multiply extracts to prove that little 
pleasures are the great sweeteners of life. The 
theme is trite and commonplace; we know all 
that can be said in favor of common and simple 
pleasures, and say we believe it; and yet how 
few, when past the age of childhood, really do 
enjoy themselves by means of little pleasures ? 
It is generally agreed that the man who has a 
hobby is a happy man, however trifling his 
hobky be; and though I by no means wish to 
advocate an earnest pursuit of trifles as a means 
of enjoyment, it is no doubt the case that the 
happiness of the man with a trifling hobby is 
caused mainly by his power of giving his mind 
to it, of being occupied by it. The pursuit of 
pleasure, and the finding pleasure in little things, 
are, however, very different ; for while the first 
is perhaps the most selfish of all ways of wasting 
time, the latter isa duty we owe both to our- 
selves and others. There are many little varie- 
ties in our daily life that might be made pleasures 
of, were we so inclined. A country walk, a little 
excursion, making trifling alterations in domes- 
tic arrangements, preparing some little surprise 
for an absent member of the family, obtaining 
some little thing we have long wished for, any 
innocent variety or change in our every-day 
life,—may be made a source of pleasure ; and 
happy, indeed, are they who keep this child-like 
Spirit in mature years. 

To those who are continually secking their | 
own gratification, there can be little enjoyment ! 
of pure and simple pleasures, for these soon lose | 
their effect, unless combined with self-denial | 
and a steady adherence to the rule of “ duty | 
first, and pleasure afterward ;” and though, no | 
doubt, the capacity of little pleasures to give 
pleasure, depends more on the mood of our own 
minds, than more striking incidents do, yet to | 
those who cultivate the disposition already al-| 
luded to—of being easily pleased, it is wonderful 


men, an acquaintance with, and interest in, any 
branch of knowledge, adds to their more limited 
stock of pleasures tenfold. 

We are too apt to turn from the pleasures 
that lie in our daily path, and to sigh after 
others that seem to us unattainable. How many 
people long for the pleasures of travelling, and 
envy those who have the means and time at their 
command to go abroad, or to visit the more re- 
mote parts of our own country ? 

But do they relish as they might the pleasures 
of those little excursions which come almost 
within everybody’s power now-a-days? If an 
inhabitant of a town,—is a few hours’ occasional 
excursion to the country thoroughly enjoyed, or 
a walk through beautiful grounds, or a visit to 
a friend’s garden? Or are these simple pleasures 
despised because they are so common, or turned 
from in discontent, because they are only to be 
enjoyed for a short time ? 

To a cultivated and observant mind and taste, 
there is scarcely an object of still life, or a fine 
scene in nature, or an incident that occurs, that 
does not afford food for thought, or for the exer- 
cise of kind feelings, or something to lay by 
among memory’s stores for future enjoyment. 
If you seek for small pleasures with a small 
mind, however, beware lest you degenerate into 
a mere frivolous gossip—one on whom little 
things act as poison—one who is amused and 
interested by the tittle-tattle of the neighbor- 
hood, or the frivolities of dress. The more the 
mind is cultivated, the greater will be the 
amount of small pleasures, and the keener and 
safer the relish for them ; for you will turn from 
all that is mean and low, and enjoy with a grate- 
ful and contented spirit the many flowers that 
grow in your daily path, but which sometimes 
must be sought for in this spirit ere they are 
found. I may conclude this chapter as I began 
it, with an extract from ‘ Shades of Character :” 

“ How much real enjoyment there may be in 


how many are the sources, and how frequent the modest pleasures, with little variation from what 


occurrence, of little pleasures— 


“The common air, the earth, the skies, 
To them are opening paradise.” 


To those who have a love of nature, there 
never can be any want of varied and simple 
pleasure. ‘T'o some, the mere sight of green 
trees and hedges suffices; and even where the 
grander and more picturesque forms of beauty 
are wanting in the scenery, the true lover of 
nature will find much to enjoy. It is one great 
argument in favor of intellectual cultivation, and 
the acquiring knowledge, that to a well-stored 
mind the effect of little pleasures is greatly en- 
hanced. A love and knowledge of art, however 
slight, increases the pleasure of all country excur- 
sions. So does botany, geology, and entomology ; 
while to those less favored individuals, whose 


is within every one’s reach... . . We have all 
some one on whom to look with love, some to 
whom we may give pleasure ; and nature smiles 
in some way or other on every land.” 

[To be continued. ] 





THE BEST INHERITANCE 


Is ability to help one’s self, manly principles, 
anda good constitution. Infinitely more valu- 
able are these than beauty, birth and blood. Be 
side them, wealth and fame and position pale 
away in darkness, when they have come down 
from father to son; because then they may be 
lost, and are ignobly lost in countless instances. 
But with these—health, manliness, and self 
sustaining power—wealth is created, a name 

| may be founded as lasting as that of the Caesars, 
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and a standing among men secured of more 
honourable mention than the coffers of all kings 
could purchase. 

These things being true, the wiser policy of 
parents is, not to work themselves to death, in 
order to leave their childreu perishable thou- 
sands; but, by judicious teachings from infancy, 
show those children how to take care of their 
health and how to make a living for themselves. 
—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


For the Children. 
RULES FOR MY MEALS. 


In silence I must take my seat 

And give God thanks before I eat ; 
Must for my food in patience wait 
Till Iam asked to hand my plate ; 

I must not scold, nor whine, nor pout, 
Nor move my chair or plate about : 
With knife, or fork, or napkin ring, 

I must not play,—nor must I sing ; 

I must not speak a useless word, 

For children must be seen—not heard; 
I must not talk about my food, 

Nor fret if I don’t think it good; 

I must not say, “ The bread is old,” 

‘“‘ The tea is hot,” ‘ The coffee’s cold ;” 
I must not cry for this or that, 

Nor murmur if my meat is fat: 

My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor, while I’m eating, speak aloud: 
Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask, say, ‘‘ If you please ;” 
The table-cloth I must not spoil, 

Nor with my food my fingers soil ; 
Must keep my seat when | have done, 
Nor round the table sport or run; 
When told to rise, then I must put 

My chair away, with noiseless foot, 
And lift my heart to God above 

In praise for all his wondrous love. 





THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Into her chamber went 

A little maid, one day, 

And by a chair she knelt, 

And thus began to pray: 

“ Jesus, my eyes I close, 

Thy form I cannot see, 

If thou art near me, Lord, 

I pray Thee speak to me.” 
A still small voice she heard within her soul, 
‘s What is it child ? I hear thee, tell me all.” 


“T pray Thee, Lord,” she said, 

** That Thou wilt condescend 

To tarry in my heart, 

And ever be my friend. 

The path of life is dark— 

I would not go astray ; 

Oh, let*me have Thy hand 

To lead me in the way.” 
“ Fear not—I will not leave thee child, alone.” 
She thought she felt a soft hand press her own. 


“ They tell me, Lord, that all 
The living pass away, 

The aged soon must die, 

And even children may; 

Oh, let my parents live, 

Till I a woman grow; 


For if they die, what can 

A little orphan do.” 
“ Pear not my child—whatever ills may come, 
I'll not*forsake thee till I bring thee home.’ 


Her little prayer was said, 

And from her chamber now, 

She pass’d forth with the light 

Of Heaven upon ber brow. 

‘“ Mother, I’ve seen the Lord— 

His hand in mine I felt, 

And, oh! I heard him say, 

As by my chair I knelt, 
“ Fear not, my child, whatever ills may come, 
Til not forsake thee till I bring thee home.” 





TONGUES. 
“ And every man heard them in his own language.” 


Earth speaks to us! Her seasons as they rell, 
Give noble utterings, 

And inward bear sweet influence o’er the soul ,— 
Summers and springs! 


Life has its lessons,—fervent love, and losing, 
Rapture and pain, 

Writ on the leaf that turns not at our choosing, 
Nor turns in vain. 


And every earnest spirit finds a tongue,— 
A mystic tone, 

Out on an air of mingled echoes flung, 
Seeking its own. 


God speaketh ! He hath left beyond the sky, 
His awful crown, 

And, wearing lesser robes of majesty, 
To earth comes down. 


Take heed how ye shall hear!—in gratitude, 
Coldness, or scorn ! 

Since to each soul that tongue is understood. 
Wherein ’tis born! 


Art thou alive to things of sense alone? 
Then shalt thou hear 
Naugbt else: though heaven and earth their thun- 
der-topes 
Shout in thine ear! 


Dost reverent wait and listen for the teaching 
From all things given ? 

Then doth thine attitude of pure beseeching, 
Lift thee to heaven. 


A voice shall one day utter weal or wo 
To souls of men, 

And “each in his own language” learned below, 
Must hear it then ! 


4. D. F.%. 





We have been requested to publish the circu- 
lar of the “Union Literary Institute,’ which will 
be found in another column, and to inform the 
readers of the Intelligencer that the agent there- 
in named is now travelling in the Middle States 
to solicit funds in aid of the Institution. 

Some of our readers contributed to this Corpor- 
ation in 1850, when Wm. Beard visited this city 
for the purpose of collecting funds for its enlarge- 
ment. From unexceptionable testimony, we are 
assured that the subscriptions then made have 
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been employed for the purposes intended, and 
we can recommend William Beard and the cause 
in which he is engaged to those of our friends 
who have the means and disposition to aid in the 
elevation of the oppressed people of color. 


UNION LITERARY INSTITUTE. 


This is a MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL, located 
in Randolph Co., Indiana, and is designed for the 
Education of Colored Children and Youth in the 
common and higher branches of Education. It 
was commenced in the summer of 1846, almost 
in the woods, in a large settlement of colored 
people, and—chartered by the Legislature of 
Indiana in 1848. The property is vested in 
five Trustees, who are elected by the Donors, 
who hold their office until released by death, re- 
signation, or disqualification. These five Trus- 
tees, with eight other persons—four of whom 
are elected annually by the Donors—constitute 
a Board of Managers, who have the entire go- 
vernment and management of the Institution. 
These Managers have generally been profes- 
sors of religion, but it has never been under 
the control of any one denomination of Chris- 
tians. More than Five hundred Students have 
received Education at our School since its com- 
mencement, many of whom have received suffi- 
cient Education to enable them to teach school 
for their brethren in other neighborhoods. 

We have 184 acres of land, 150 in cultiva- 
tion; aframe boarding-house, large enough to 
accommodate the Superintendent and family, the 
Teacher and family, and between fifty and six- 
ty Students; beside a Library and Meeting- 
room. 

Our School-house is a log one, incommodious, 
unsightly and inconvenient. The land and the 
means to erect the buildings have been donated 
by the benevolent and good. The clearing and 
improvement of the Furm has been done by the 
Superintendent and Students. We are now 
clear of debt, and are desirous of building a sub- 
stantial brick school house, capable of accommo- 
dating 100 scholars, and of furnishing it with 
suitable fixtures and apparatus. Many of the 
Students’ rooms are also destitute of suitable fur- 
niture, which we wish tosupply. We havealsoa 
small fund, known as the ‘“‘ Professorship Fund,” 
the proceeds alone of which are to be used 
in paying the Teachers’ salaries, and thus enable 
the Board to cancel the school bills of such color- 
ed youth as they may deem worthy, by drawing 
upon the income of this fund. This fund, which 
at present only amounts to a few hundred dol- 
lars, ought to be increased to several thousands. 
We wish also to increase our Library, which 
already amounts to several hundred volumes, 
having been donated by benevolent book-sellers, 
religious bodies and individuals. 

For the purpose of raising money to accom- 
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plish these desirable ends, we have appointed 
Wit.1AM Bearp, of Liberty, Union Co., Ind., 
our Agent, to present the claims of this institution 
to the benevolent public—he having long man- 
ifested a desire for the Education and Elevation 
of the Colored Race, by his works, and has been, 
from its origin, a warm friend and patron of our 
Institution. We feel, and we desire the public 
to feel, entire confidence in his honesty and in- 
tegrity, and that he will faithfully return to us 
whatever may be given to him for our institu- 
tion by a benevolent and sympathizing public. 
Daviyn Witucurts, Pres’t. 
DAntieEL Hit, Sec’y. 
10th month, 1857. 


POLYGASTRIC ANIMALCULES. 


The polygastrians are so low in the scale of 
being as to have no fixed type of form. Many 
important organs they want altogether, and such 
as they possess are very defective. They have 
neither brain nor spinal cord; nor eyes, blood, 
nor proper organs of locomotion. Many species 


have neither mouth nor digestive canal; and 
yet, with all these defects, they are lively and 
playful, great eaters, and very fond of their ease. 
They have managed, in the successive eras of 
geological change over the globe, to avoid de- 
struction. They are thus at once the tiniest and 
oldest inhabitants of the earth; nay, notwith- 


standing their subordinate position, they claim, 
through that wonderful chain of analogy that 
connects all nature, kindred with the representa- 
tives of the most exalted. Their vitality is so 
strong that they are easily revived after several 
years’ apparent death. Absence of air is the 
most favorable condition for their preservation ; 
in fact, paradoxical as it sounds, interment is the 
surest way of keeping them alive. 

From their abundance and antiquity, we are 
not surprised to find that these animals have an 
important function to discharge in the economy 
of nature. The preservation of life in other be- 
ings depends directly upon them. The ceaseless 
appetite of the polygastrian is employed in re- 
ducing the vast mass of effete vegetable and ani- 
mal matter in the globe that is always hastening 
to decomposition, and which, if allowed an un- 
oppos:d development, would speedily make its 
noxious properties known. This view of their 
utility enables us to appreciate the fitness of the 
homely name given to them by Professor Owen— 
the scavengers of the atmosphere. Nay, further, 
the effete substances so intercepted become, from 
assimilation in the system of the polygastrians, 
adapted to the support of more highly organized 
animals. It may not be out of place to observe 
here, that the objections made against such water 
as is seen through the microscope to abound in 
animalcules have been frequently urged in for- 
getfulness of the dependence of pure water upon 
the presence of a certain number of such beings, 
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Let us now consider a little in detail the or-| cord, the polygastrian is not without an analogue 
ganization of a polygastrian. The animal essen- | of these organs. A little red dot, once considered 
tially consists of a cell. A cell we know to re-|an eye, is now known to compose its limited 
present the lowest order of vegetable or animal | nervous system. The functions of this part of 
life. The polygastric cell is only a stage removed | the organization are obscure, and to this may be 
from the Gregarina, which stands upon the very | ascribed the difference of opinion among natural- 
border of the two divisions, and is only known |ists respecting the movements of the animal. 
not to be a vegetable from its power of indepen- | These are said by some to be automatic, and not 
dent existence, and never advancing to a further | the result of volition—a view apparently based 
stage of development. Some polygastric species | upon the fact of the animal never having been 
are bare ; that is, the cell has no investment, but | observed in a state of quiescence. But even if 
the majority are provided with a shell-covering|there were not many ways of accounting for 
either silicious or caleareous. This shell, fash-} such restlessness, the evidence in favor of a con- 
ioned after a variety of quaint patterns, is ingeni-|trary belief appears pretty conclusive. The 
ously adapted to the peculiar form of its wearer. | most diminutive monad shrinks into a less form 
Across some, it is placed horizontally ; in others, |from the effect of fear, and carefully avoids, in 
it shoots out as a conical prominence over the | his merry dance through the water, all contact 
tiny occupant; while in a third variety, this de-| with his playmates. 
fensive armor expands in the shape ofa shield.| Though the polygastrians have no blood or 
Immense accumulations of these shells are found | proper circulating apparatus, there is a fluid, in- 
in different parts of the world. Strata of great | termediate between blood and chyme, which cir- 
depth occur in Bohemia and the United States, | culates in a little central organ or heart, several 
entirely made up of infusorial shells. Some-| pairs of which lie along the backs of the larger 
times their abundance occasions their being ap-|vareties. But the most extraordinary parts of 
plied to unexpected purposes. Thus the berg-| the organization of these animals are those by 
mehl, or mountain-meat, a white powder gather- | which their digestion and reproduction are main- 
ed by the people bordering upon Lake Lettnaggs-| tained. Although the view once held, that the 
jon, near Urnea, in Sweden, and much esteemed | polygastrians consisted, as the name indicates, 
as an article of diet when mixed with flour, con-| of an aggregation of stomach, has not been con- 
sists entirely of these. In animals that live in| firmed by further observations, it is not without 
water, having neither fins, tail, nor any fixed/a certain amount of correctness, so fer as the 
form of limb, it becomes a curious subject to in- | existence of a series of movable sacs or stomachs 
quire into their means of locomotion. In such|is concerned. Of these, which are dependent 
polygastrians as are attached to foreign bodies, upon that mobility of texture noticed in connec- 
no mechanism of the kind is required ; but, in the/tion with the means of locomotion, there may 
greater number, progression is generally maintain-| be three or four to as many hundreds. Ucca- 
ed by cilia or hair-like processes. Some, indeed, | sionally, when the animal wishes to gorge upon 
have such a mobility of substance as enables them | an animal as large as himself, these stomachs are 
to furnish anextempore limb upon an emergency, | all displaced—an opening is made at the most 





but this agreeable power of improvising a hand | convenient position, and the prey enclosed, the 
or foot is not frequently met with. Thanks, | little glutton removing every trace of his tempo- 
however, to its ciliary apparatus, the polygastrian|rary mouth. In a few of the more advanced 
can row nimbly through the water, seize firmly |species—and we should always remember that 
upon his prey, or, if none be at hand, make a|the difference between the larger and smaller 
slight agitation of the water that will soon accu- | polygastrics is as great as between an elephant 
mulate sufficient material for a meal. The| and a mouse—there is a regular form of mouth, 
manner of connection of these cilia with the|and even a complicated dental apparatus. 
body of the animal is not clearly understood.| The most common mode of reproduction is by 
According to Ehrenberg, they are fixed by dis- | spontancous fissure. A longitudinal or transverse 
tinct muscular processes ; but to grant that were | division shows itself in some part of the animal, 
to claim for the order a higher degree of develop- | rapidly advances, and when complete, two indi- 
ment in the animal kingdom than other observers | viduals result, both equal in size. Not unfre- 
are disposed to admit. The cilia are sometimes | quently, the young if we may so call it, begins 
arranged in sets, but more frequently they are| immediately to divide. In the next most fre- 
scattered irregularly over the animal. They | quent process, that of gemmation, we are remind- 
Occur in greatest number at the neighborhood of | ed of the vegetable kinship of the polygastrian. 
the mouth, for the obvious purpose of facilitating | Here separate animals are thrown off in the form 
the seizure of food. The cilia are also of use in | of buds, which differ from those produced by the 
the peculiar respiration of the animal, by caus- | former method in not attaining maturity for some 
ing successive currents of water to strike against | time after leaving the parent cell. Omitting 
it. ‘any notice of a third, or the oviparous process 
Although destitute of both brain and spinal of reproduction, since its existence is disputed, 
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we may mention the curious phenomenon observ- 
ed in the volvox globator. In this little animal, 
the young may be seen through the transparent 
texture of the mother. Like her, they are pro- 
vided with cilia, that enables them to swim al- 
most as actively as after birth. In no long time, 
these, in their turn, become the recipients of in- 
dependent existences. Well may Professor Owen 


say that “ Malthusian principles, or what are | 


vulgarly so called, have no place in the economy 
of this department of organized nature.” 

We shall, in conclusion, state shortly the con- 
nection existing between the polygastria and 
more superior beings, as observed in the great 
law of unity of organization. The infusorial 
monad is the sole unchanging organic form in 
the animal world. Every member of the four 
great sub-kingdoms—Radiata, Mollusca, Arti- 
culata, Vertebrata—has been a monad at some | 


period of its existence. The little nervous dot | drawing included. 


of the polygastrian, its rude circulating apparatus | 
and fluid, its displaceable stomach, are but per- 
manent, representations of the temporary forms | 
of the complicated nervous system, the highly 
organized blood, and the powerful digestion | 
found in the most advanced class of animals. | 
Even the similarity that exists between the | 
huwan embryo and the polygastrian is retained 
in.certain respects throughout life, for the cilia 


7 ANTED—A situation in a Country Store, by a 
W young woman who has had sufficient experience 
to qualify her for the business. 

Address A. L. M., 
Byberry P. O., Pa. 


ENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY.—The under- 
K signed having purchased from Enoch P. Wicker- 
sham his entire interest in the “ Eaton Academy,” in 
the Borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., 
formerly owned and conducted by Samuel Martin, as 
the “ Kennett Female Seminary,” will open the sum- 
mer session of the above Institution for the reception 
of pupils of both sexes, on Second day the Third of 
Fifth month next. 

For particulars, see circulars, which will be for- 
warded to the address of every one requesting them 
sent. WILLIAM CHANDLER. 


| Kennett Square, 4th mo. 9, 1858. 


1 REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL for Girls 

JT will open the summer term the 3d of 5th month, 
(May,) and continue twenty weeks. All the branches 
comprising a thorough English education are taught, 
Terms $55; for those not exceed- 
ing twelve years of age, $50. No extras, except the 
French Language, Painting and Ornamental Needle- 
works, each $5 per term. This school is handsomely 
situated near Unionville, Chester county, Pa., nine 
miles from West Chester, and sixteen north-west 
from Wilmington. Daily stages passing too and from 
each place, by which scholars are conveyed to the 
school. For further particulars address, 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, 
Proprietor and Principal. 





that line the nasal passages, the larynx, and | 
bronchiz of the adult man are identical with | 
- those of the invisible monad.—Chambers’s | 
Journal. 


When Publius Rutilius refused the request of | 
one of his friends, the friend, greatly vexed, | 
said : “‘ What then avails thy friendship to me, if| 
thou wilt not do for me what I ask of thee?’’ | 
And he replied, and what does thine avail to 
me, if, for the sake of it, I must do a dishonour- | 
able act ?”’ 





To admonish, and to be admonished, is the | 
proper office of friendship: and the one ought to | 
be done freely, and the other to be willingly | 
and not reluctantly received. 

el nal ae 

PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Firovur awp Megart.—The Flour market is quite | 
depressed, and with a very light export demand. | 
Mixed brands are selling at $4 374 per barrel. Sales | 
to retailers and bakers at from $4 50 to 4 62 for 
good stanlard brands. Extra and fancy brands, at 
from $4 75 to 650. Rye Flour is held at $3 25, 
and Corn Meal, $3 25 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is a good supply of inferior Wheat 
offering, which is very dull of sale at about 75 and 90c. 
Sales of good Pennsylvania red at $1 00a $1 12 per 
bushel, and fair white at from $1 10 to1 25. Rye 
is wanted at 70 cents. Corn issteady. Sales of good 
yellow, afloat, at 71 cts., and at 69c., instore, Oats 
are steady at 40 cts. for prime Pennsylsylvania, and 
39 and 40 c. for Delaware. 

CLoverseEp meets a very limited inquiry at $4 12 
a 4 37 per 64 lbs. Timothy at $2 12 a 2 37} per bus. 
Flaxseed is scarce at $1 50 per bushel. 





Unionvile P. ©., Chester Co., Pa. 


NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 

of this Institution will commence on the 17th of 5th 
mo., 1858, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 

No extra charges. For further information, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 

4th mo., 3—3m. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
3d of 5th mo.—Terms, $60 for five months. For re- 
ferences, and further particulars enquire for circulars 
of BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
4th mo.—3. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


OARDING SCHOOL—For the education of yonth 
B of both sexes, will be opened at Norristown, Pa., 
19th of 4th mo. 

System of teaching thorough and practical. 

Tzrms—In English Department, $70 per session of 
20 weeks. 

French and Latin Languages, each $10 extra per 
session. 

Address 

3d mo. 27—4t 





ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Norristown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
YBERRY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The Spring term of this School will commence 





| on the 22d of 3d month, 1858, and continue twenty 


weeks, 

Terms, $60 per session, one half payable in advance. 
the other at the end of the term. For Circulars con- 
taining particulars, ad-ress 

JANE HILLBORN & SISTERS, 


Byberry P. O., 23d Ward, Philada., Penna. 
2d mo. 6, 1858—3m. 


Merriiew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank. 





